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are packed in boxes of ice, since the oyster
must be kept cool or it soon loses its flavor.
OYSTER CATCHER, a long-legged wad-
ing bird having an extended, sharp-edged,
wedge-pointed bill, which it uses for opening
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clams, oysters and other mollusks, on which
it feeds. The bird is a strong flier and an
expert diver. It builds no nest, but lays its
eggs, which ara buff, marked with brown,
and usually three or four in number, on the
ground. One species is found on both coasts
of the American continents. It is about
twenty inches long, has brown plumage
above and white beneath, and black head and
neck. The European species has handsomely
variegated black and white plumage resem-
bling that of a magpie,

OYSTER PLANT, or SAL'SIFY, a plant
cultivated for its edible root, which has a
flavor somewhat like that of oysters. The
plant, a native of Europe, thrives in almost
any temperate climate, and is much culti-
vated in the United States, though it has not

the commercial importance of either carrots
or parsnips. The second season it produces
flower stalks three or four feet high, capped
with purplish blossoms. The tapering roots
are from eight to twelve inches long and
about two inches in diameter at the top. Like
parsnips, the roots are better if left in the
ground in winter.

OZAKA, o sali'ka.   See OSAKA.

OZARK, o'zahrlc, MOUNTAINS, a chain
of hills occupying Southern Missouri, North-
ern Arkansas and parts of Oklahoma. These
are among the oldest mountains in the
world. They were once lofty, but have been
worn away in course of the ages until now
only separate peaks or domes are standing.
The highest of these, about 2,000 feet, are the
most southern, and are heavily wooded. The
hills contain rich deposits of coal, lead and
iron. South of the Arkansas River the ele-
vation is known as the Ouichita Mountains.

O'ZONE, a colorless gas, with an odor re-
sembling that of weak chlorine. It is a modi-
fled form of oxygen, in which three volumes
of oxygen are condensed to two. Ozone ex-
ists in small quantities in pure country air
and is produced in various ways. When an
electric machine is set in operation or a
lightning discharge occurs, the peculiar smell
of ozone may be noticed. Ozone acts as a
very powerful oxidizer; for this reason it is
of great service in the atmosphere, as it
renders comparatively harmless the dan-
gerous and obnoxious products of animal
or vegetable putrefaction. Ozone rapidly
bleaches indigo, converting it into a white
substance called isatin, which contains more
oxygen than the indigo itself.